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“Culprit Fay.” 


Drakes’ “ Culprit Fay,” like most of the greatest works of ge- 
nius, was born of the author’s personal experience. Heavy clouds 
obscured the brightness of his natal star. Misfortune claimed him 
in childhood, for her own. Adversity was his instructor in moral 
truths, and the wind-tossed pages of Nature were the text-books 
from which he gleaned his earliest lessons in poesy. Her rivers, 
and her forests, her sun-capped mountains, and her sheltered vales 
were his inspiration. Her admirers were his friends, Her myste- 
ries were his study, and their solution his ambition. A friendly 
challenge suggested the poem before us. The majestic Hudson, 
With its wild, beautiful shores, was the model of the picture. _The 
legendary inhabitants of her woodland fastnesses supply the char- 
acters of the drama, while the experiences of his own bitter life 
compose the changing plot. The trials, the conflicts and the vic. 
tory of the elfin culprit are his own. The poem seems a leaf from 
the actual history of a tempted, beleaguered human soul, which 
finally triumphs through supernal powers, and wins for itself a 
place of honor and of peace. 

I will write, said the poet, “a purely imaginative tale.” “No 
human actors shall appear. No human characters shall be drawn. 
No human deeds shall be recorded. I will enter another sphere. 
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The fairies, the spirit with which poetry has peopled the solitudes 
of Nature, and the hours of silence and of darkness, shall be my 
heroes. The joys and sorrows, the struggles and triumphs of elves 
and goblins shall furnish my plot. Nothing human or mortal shall 
leave a trace upon my work.” 

In form, his purpose is accomplished. Excepting the human 
maiden, whose charms, like those of the Grecian Helen, seem to 
be the cause of the commotion here chronicled, and the mani- 
fest weaving of some of his own trials, into the poem, the whole 
machinery is supernatural. While Nature, in its minute and va- 
ried forms, is summoned to meet every exigency of the poem, 
while its faintest and most hidden beauties are discovered, and held 
up for admiration, it is introduced solely under supernatural influ- 
ence, and in supernatural relations, and our nursery mythology is 
re-created with such force of imagery, and beauty of expression, 
that the oft-told fables fade from the memory, and the present con- 
ception alone, stands vivified, with every expression plainly, clearly 
cut, whereby the whole seems marvelously lovely. 


“'T is the middle watch of a summer’s night.” 


The natal hour of crime, when the spirits of the evil dead come 
forth to celebrate their birth-day, by fitting men to join them in 
their revelry ; the hour when Death, unseen, bears off his victims, 
and his angels, flitting everywhere, bring woe upon the earth ; the 
hour of bloody deeds and foul behavior; the hour when proud 
religionists do penancé in gloomy devotions, and the monastery 
candles flicker and shudder over scenes of penitential agony ; the 
hour too, when the Angels came and said “Peace on earth, good 
will to men,” and made the midnight brighter than the noon-day; 
the hour when nature sleeps, and the supernatural is seen; the 
hour when witches walk their ghostly rounds, and ghosts are wont 
to prowl; the hour of mystery, and wierd imaginings; the “hour 
of fairy ban and spell,” when goblins, waking from their owlish 
slumbers, assemble on the moon-lit sward, to try the “Culprit 
Fay. ” 

A human face peers through the leaves; a — eye twinkles 
in the moon-light, as it looks through the veil of mystery, and 
sees the wondrous session; a human mind exults as the secrets of 
Fairy-land develop themselves before it, and swells with inspira- 
tion as it reveals the tale. An ambitious ouphe has sinned ; spirit- 
ual loveliness is incomplete, and he seeks a bride of earth ; his 
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~ eovenant is broken, and his elfin purity is sullied; his kingdom is 


disgraced, and his people insulted. So the little beings come from 
nook and cranny, with downcast face and grieved mien, to look 
upon the criminal and hear his doom. The King ascends his 
throne, and the rustling of the leaves, and the crackling of the 
twigs is hushed as the senttence issues from his lips. As his mor- 
tal love was spotless, his punishment shall be light. He must go 
forth where “ vain are the woodland spirit’s charms,” subdue the 
spirits of the water and of the air, and return unharmed, ere his 
sin be expiated, and his purity restored. He goes, fights, con- 
quers, and returns before the dawn of day. Fairies rejoice,’ and 
goblins rejoice with excessive joy. King and subjects dance and 
sing, and harmony rules o’er the land of spirits once again. 

Such is the simple plot, upon which a rare creation is built up. 
The poet begins plainly and familiarly, pleasing every one, for he 
talks of things which all the world has seen—the revelations of the 
moon upon a summer’s night, as it 


“looks down on old Cronest,” 
And “ mellows the shades on his shaggy breast,” 


now struggling with an angry cloud, now flickering in a hazy mist, 
now gloriously resplendent in the cold, dark sky, as a gem upon a 
velvet robe, the saintly moon bestows its sweetest benediction on 
the peaceful earth. Here is light, warm and pure, and there is 
shadow, gloomy and repulsive, as when God’s spirit comes to make 
glad the waste places, some Upas tree of sin interposes its dark 
branches, and casts its shadows, shedding gloom over the fair face 
of the earth. 

As he goes on, all is peace and infinite rest. Of a beauty inde- 
scribable is the moon-and-star-lit water. It.is a poet’s dream of 
bliss) floating on the bosom of the lake, soothed by its rippling lul- 
laby, to watch the wonders of the firmament, and fancy things 
unreal, Quiet lends its inspiration, for 


“The winds are whist, and the owl is still.” 

* * * * * * 

Since moon-light nights have a degree of similarity, and since 
Nature is always the same, one description will portray the beauty 
of all nights, and in substance, but one description will portray 
the beauty of any night. Therefore it may be said that the intro- 
duction to this poem is common-place. But it is common-place, 
only that it describes common things, and asserts common truths. 
Its diction, brevity, and truthfulness, are remarkable. 
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Next, we are summoned to the judgment-seat, and to follow the 
elf through the dangers of the elements. Now Nature gives place 
to the supernatural, and unquestioned originality developes itself, 
The town-clock of this goblin settlement is the famous “wood-tick,” 
who counts the minutes with his click, “deep in the heart of the 
mountain oak,” and who, at the stroke of midnight, wakens the 
sentry elve “ to call the Fays to their revelry.” 

We are wearied by no tedious description of these mites, as they 
come trooping to the assembly, yet they are painted perfectly in 
the enumeration of their retreats. Only sprites could dwell in 
such holes, and move in such conveyances. Every feature and ex- 
pression of the imps, is delineated before the eyes, who 


“on the backs of beetles fly 
From the silver tops of moon-touched trees, 
Where they swung in their cobweb hammocks high, 
And rocked about in the evening breeze ;” 


Plainly we see the rare insect beauties of others, of whom 


“Some had lain in the scoop of the rock, 
With glittering ising-stars inlaid ; 
And some had opened the four o’clock, 
And stole within its purple shade.” 


Old fairy tales represent the midnight meeting, as one of mirth 
and jollity. Mischief rules the crowd, and their little “ mimic 
forms” bubble over with an exuberance of life, as they dance and 
gambol on the green. But here it is not so; our fairies are en- 
dowed with mind and conscience, and not existence only. Masonic 
ties seem to bind them in a loving brotherhood, and the fault of 
one, brings sorrow on the whole. The conception is angelic. No 
mortal community feels such a kindly love for each integral parti- 
cle. Our natures are too sinful, and too selfish. But these little 
loving creatures come depressed and sorrowful, grieving for 3 
brother’s sin, and look with pitying hearts upon him, as he stands 
convicted in their circle. 

The poet here portrays the purity of the Fairy world, that a 
pointed moral may be drawn from this picture of its loving con- 
cord, 

Again his originality and appreciation of Nature, is betrayed 
in his unique conception of the royal throne, which stood in the 
midst of the bands of loyal subjects, so simply splendid as to defy 
the cunning of mortal artizans. It was 
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“reared upon the grass, 
Of spice-wood and of sassafrass ; 
On pillars of matted tortoise-shell 
Hung the burnished canopy: 
And o’er it, gorgeous curtains fell, 
Of the tulip’s crimson drapery.” 


Every voice is hushed, as the monarch, with stern and kingly 
majesty, yet with a pitying voice, proclaims the royal edict. He 
brings forth every alleviating circumstance. He shows the great 
temptation offered to the erring elf. He relates the maidens’ won- 
drous beauty and spirituality, such as might well fascinate an im- 
mortal. But, notwithstanding these mitigating circumstances, the 
culprit must suffer. He tells what the punishment wowd have 
been, had the maiden spot or taint. Ingenious torments, loathsome 
prisons, and unutterable suffering, would have awaited him; but 
now his punishment is mild. Since his elfin purity is sullied, his 
“flame wood lamp is quenched and dark, and his wings are dyed 
with a deadly stain.” The stain must be washed out, and the 
lamp relighted, before he can be again admitted to the mystic 
brotherhood. 

He is commanded to seek a drop from the spray of the stur- 
geon’s splash, to purify his wing, and a spark from the train of a 
shooting star, to relight his quenched lamp. 

So Nature’s justice is idealized. The fairy-king, endowed with 
supernatural vision, divines the motives of the criminal, discovers 
every minutest circumstance connected with the act, and metes 
out a punishment, just, and only just. Sothroughout all Nature’s 
kingdom, this law of recompense holds good. If a vacuum is in 
the air, Nature rushes with a vast commotion to repair the wrong. 
If the angry sun dries up the land, Nature sends her rainy tor- 
rents to obliterate the injury. 

The Fairy Court supplies a moral for the corrupt and unjust 
governments of the world. 

Now follows the journey of the elf to the sea, in which he ap- 
pears an indomitable hero. The natural beauties of his route are 
brought vividly before us, and here, as everywhere, the author’s 
ingenuity is evident in his minute descriptions and unique dis- 
coveries, 

Already, glad recollections have been stirred, by paintings of 
the moon-lit wood and stream. Wow comes the surging sea, and 
a8 we read, we seem to stand with the goblin on the shore, and to 
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see the wild glimmering beauty of the waves. As he dives to 
find his treasure, the poet tells us that he “ breathes a prayer,” 
and we wonder who the God of fairies is. Isa divinity assigned 
to the fabulous creatures? Or is this an incongruity ? 

Now we read, how the spirits of the wave, enraged at the anda- 
city of the goblin, come flocking up, mounted on every mountable 
species of fish, and how they assail him, fighting bravely, and 
finally compel him to retreat to the shore, where he dresses his 
wounds with the balm of the dew and lint from the spider’s web, 
while his enemies laugh with derisive glee at their success. 

The contest is delineated with the same vividness as Victor 
Hugo’s account of a battle with the “devil-fish.” We are wrought 
up to so perfect a sympathy, that we fancy ourselves the combat- 
ants. At first, we recoil with terror, and shudder with loathing, 
as the slimy monsters crawl to the attack: then our blood boils 
with the excitement of the battle; then we gasp and struggle as 
our strength oozes slowly away beneath an indomitable power, 
and finally a sense of rest and thankfulness steals over us, as we 
are delivered from impending danger. 

The worsted Fay conceives a new plan, revives his drooping 
courage, circumvents his enemies, captures the drop, and returns 
to the shore, while all nature bows before him, as mortals toa 
deified commander. Even the antiquated mermaids and sirens 
come forth to do homage to the conqueror, as he seeks the land 
over unruffled seas. 

Here is the hero’s portrait—as he stood in the prow of his boat 
of shell, encircled by the rainbow in the spray, and holding his 
calm goblet up, to catch the treasured drop, 


“ He seemed an angel form of light, 
With azure wing and sunny hair, 
Throned on a cloud of purple fair.” 


Here we are told of the untiring perseverance of Nature. 
If dropping water has no receptacle, it drops and drops, till the 
hardest stone yields to its patience. If a seed germinates in the 
earth, though obstacles be piled upon it, it will creep round them, 
and still come up. 

Here too is a reproof to timid, wavering men, who shrink every 
day from tasks incomparatively less than the struggles of this lit- 
tle waif. 

Joy fills the fairy’s heart, as he wings his way to the elfin court, 
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and the sympathetic poet seems to receive a new inspiration as he 
describes the flight. 


“ As ever ye saw a bubble rise, 
x * * * 

As, at the glance of morning pale, 

The lance-fly spreads his silken sail.” 


These are beautiful similes, if only intended to represent the 

- manner of his flight, but rather mystical as a description. One 
would hardly be prepared to endow a fly with the strength and 
pluck which has just been ascribed to the elf, nor a bubble with “ 
the emotions of love and fear which have filled his breast. 

Now the goblin is armed for his contest with the spirits of the 
air, with armor, all of Nature’s manufacture; a helmet of an acorn 
shell, with plume of thistle down; a corslet of a wild bee’s golden 
vest ; a cloak of butterfly’s wings; a shield, the shell of a lady- 
bug queen; his lance, a wasp-sting; his sword, a blade of bent, 
blue grass ; his spurs of the cockle-shell, and his steed a fire-fly. 
Avery large helmet for a very small head, or else a very large 
head for a very small body, and altogether a most unreasonable 
load for the strength of the steed. It must have been a wonder- 
ful fire-fly, who shot off with such alacrity, when burdened with 
an acorn-shell, beside the other accoutrements, and the rider him- 
self. 

Now, again, our admiration and sympathy are called out, as the 
courageous imp invades the realms of air, and its vapors, and the 
booming thunder, with the gleaming lightning’s flash, play round 
him with their horrors. Well may he tremble, 


‘* For shadowy hands have twitched the rein, 
And flame-shot tongues around him played, 

And near him many a fiendish eye 

Glared with a fell malignity, 

And yells of rage, and shrieks of fear 

Came screaming on his startled ear.” 


But he is no halting pilgrim, and cleaving through the misty 
spectres with his doughty sword, he penetrates the land of clouds, 
and comes upon the boands of Heaven, where angels wait him in 
their loveliness. As when the traveler, climbing a lofty moun- 
tain, trembles and turns back, as the storm-clouds war around him 
with their discord, but pressing on, emerges into the warm sun- 
light, and the presence, as it were, of Heaven. 
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The Fay is greeted as a welcome guest, and the angelic joy is 
painted with a master’s hand. Although one, the most beautiful 
of them all, tempts him with her sweetest smiles, her most per- 
suasive eloquence, and her boundless love, to desert that maid of 
earth, and dwell with her, amid the joys of Heaven, the sturdy 
elf discards the examples of numberless allegorical heroes in the 
same predicament, and rejects her proposal. His firmness was the 
more remarkable, for she was exquisitely fair, the most original and 
beautiful conception of the poem. 


“The loveliest of the forms of light ; 
Her mantle was purple rolled 
At twilight in the West afar; 
"Twas tied with threads of dawning gold, 
And buttoned with a sparkling star. 
Her face was like the lily roon, 
That veils the vestal planets’ hue; 
Her eyes, two beamlets from the moon, 
Set floating in the welkin blue. 
Her hair is like the sunny beam, 
And the diamond gems which round it gleam 
Are the pure drops of dewy even, 
That ne’er have left their native heaven.” 


And she tempts him with angelic pleasure, 


“ Within the fleecy drift we'll lie 

And with the sylphs of ether blest, 
Forget the joys of fairy ground.” 


But the immovable Fay turns away, and as she, forgiving, bids 
him a sorrowing farewell, she tells him of his route, and of his 
destination, and surrounds him with protecting spells, so that he 
passed unharmed through the hostile demons of the air, and only 
halts to wait the shooting of the star. As it bursts with a “ rat- 
tling thunder stroke,” he rides unscathed amid the fire, and, seiz- 
ing on the powerful spark, which is to complete his expiation, he 
wheels about, and speeds him through the midnight dark, to an- 
nounce his victory at home, where his triumph is celebrated with 
dance and song, till the rising sun dispels the goblin shapes, and 
they fade from before those peering mortal eyes, as the phantasies 
of a fevered dream. 

Now has been painted the grandeur of Nature, so vivid, so life- 
like, so exquisitely colored, that the aspiring artist may well grow 
pale with envy, as he studies the stormy picture. No skillful 
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brush could delineate the heavenly glories of the firmanent, as the 
poet has done with pen and ink. No actual representation could 
so move the stupid soul with enthusiasm, as this simple imagery. 
No art could blend more harmoniously the terrific with the beau- 
tiful, the infinitisimal with the sublime. The inspiration of the 
poet seems to have culminated in this description of the Heavens. 

We close the book, and slowly gather our senses back to earth, 
wondering if it 7s not alla dream. So weird, so fantastical, have 
been the imaginings, that they have borne us up from earth, and 
we seem to have looked down into Nature’s secrets, from a heav- 
enly elevation. We wake, retaining all the vivid impressions so 
inseparable from the recollection of a dream, exulting with Fairy- 
dom in the conquest of the Fay; but the muslin and the pa- 
per tell us that the dream, (if so it be,) is another’s, and not our 
own. 

The attempt to clothe fancies in the form of language, usually 
results in reducing them to plain realities. The Fairies and Ogres 
of our boyhood’s love, seemed but extraordinary and fearful hu- 
man beings. The gods and goddesses of ancient mythology are 
made to lose their divinity, by their human passions, and their 
deeds of mortal prowess. But here is no such incongruity. While 
the Fay is neither so God-like as to be free from sin, nor so spirit- 
ual as to abstain from deeds of wondrous valor, he is yet so strip- 
ped of mortal passions, so holy in his courage and his purity, so 
surrounded by the ideal, that he seems, as he is represented,—a 
creature not of earth. No harsh or inappropriate thought de- 
tracts from his spirituality, but the whole story blends so harmo- 
niously, that the conception is unchanged throughout. This is 
the more wonderful, from the dissimilar ingredients of the fiction. 
The transition from the moon-lit earth, with its heavenly beauty 
and peace, to the sea, boiling with the wrath and energy of its 
myriad inhabitants—from the quiet journey through the woods, 
to the mad encounter in the waves, and then to the calm and joy 
of victory, is so natural, so unobtrusive, that there is no jar, no 
waking from the entrancing dream. Again, as the scene is 
changed, from the gentle splashing of the quieted surf to the 
clashing and the discord of the fiends of air, we still dream on, un- 
dismayed at the confusion, and fighting beside the goblin, as he 
is beset with terrors, we wake with him in peaceful Fairy-land, 
having passed from gentle slumber to troubled dreams, and then to 
hideous nightmare, without a start or shudder. 
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This congruity of thought, this natural sequence, this ulti- 
mate harmony, is owing to the subordination of action and char. 
acter to one leading design. The hero is a creation worthy of a 
life-long study. Of wonderful conscientiousness, indomitable per. 
severance, unwavering fidelity, and perfect integrity, all the sur. 
roundings group about him as a center, and adapt themselves to 
his moods and undertakings, forming a complete and sympathetic 
whole. 

The author’s conception of a race of supernatural beings isa 
borrowed one. This world of fancy is no new creation. All men 
have ideas of the unseen. The mind of man was made to specu- 
late, and since the days of Eve’s presumption, has trusted its im- 
agination, rather than the word of God. None are content with 
the revealed, but seek for what is hidden. No man believes that 
this world is the universe, and that nothing exists out of our 
sight. Every people have a deity, varying with their modes 
of life, differing according to their intelligence. All races have 
their superstitions, and all superstitions their interpreters. Homer 
populates the land of Greece with warring gods and fabulous he- 
roes, and weaves a romance from their deeds. Dante leads us on 
an allegorical pilgrimage, through Heaven, Hell, and Paradise, 
peopled with spirits who are invested with human characters, 
crimes and passions. Other Italian poets elaborate the chivalric 
song. Beranger weaves the sparkling fancies of the French into 
immortal ballads. Schiller and Goethe reveal the mystical and 
imaginative creations of the German mind. Chaucer delights us 
with the power and point of his allegory. Spenser clothes the 
virtues and the vices with a supernatural form, and renders the 
visions of imagination subservient to the cause of religion. Burns, 
with tender pathos, translates the legends of the Scottish peas- 
antry, and plants a race of witches in the woods. Shakspeare in- 
troduces to the world the veritable, sprightly, minute Fairy, with 
its light-heartedness and sylvan palaces. Many have striven to 
imitate, or improve Shakspeare’s unique conception of Fairy-land, 
but all have failed. So any man might well hesitate to undertake 
a task which has vanquished so many, and to risk his fame by 
striving to enrich a field already so well cultivated. 

But the author of the “ Culprit Fay” is brave, and, disregard 
ing the attempts of others, he succeeds, Now his creation alone 
stands as the rival of the conceptions of the “Tempest” and the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Strong in a rarely cultivated 
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mind, in the inspiration of an eventful life, and of an enthusiastic, 
almost idolatrous love of Nature, he has simplified and expounded 
great ideas, and, true to his purpose, he has paid an immortal tri- 
pute to Nature and to Nature’s God. 


w. G. 


The Judgment of Paris. 
The gods of old, in their ancient way, 

Did many queer things, as the poets say; 
For they loved and drank, got merry and tight, 
And never were troubled ’twixt wrong and right. 
Mars was some upon Venus, and Juno, alas! 

Was ever in trouble, in spite of her brass. 

Jove’s thunderbolts bent, and his temper got high, 
And Hermes, the scoundrel, was quick with a lie. 
So, despite of ambrosial banquets, their life, 

Save the good Nectar juleps, was little but strife, 
Nor now can I claim, while I ask your attention, 
Any wonderful virtues for those I shall mention. 
In ancient times the lady of a king 

Would soon become a mother and would bring 
Into the world a being,—he or she,— 

As to that point there was a mystery. 

And as she lay upon her feathery bed 

A visionary dream came in her head, 

She thought her full time come and she the mother 
Of but a blazing torch which none could smother. 
The prophet called, in warning voice proposed, 
Themselves to save, the child must be exposed. 
Another day and Hecuba gave birth 

To one who leaves his name upon the earth; 

A rosy infant, hungry, fat and fair, 

With goodly stomach, precious little hair. 

The mother pressed the infant to her breast, 

He took a hurried meal, then sank to rest. 

Soon, when the darkness of the night appeared, 
And not one lonely star the prospect cheered, 

A servant, hushed to secrecy with gold, 
Removed the babe to Ida, as ’twas told. 

From thence, his history by ail is known, 

How, suckled by a bear, he lived alone, 
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THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 


And thus was found and by a shepherd reared, 
Living a youth by evil doers feared, 

Paris his name, of Trojan woes the cause, 
Through love of Helen, disregard of laws. 

Be it my task the story now to tell 

Of how he came possessed of such a belle. 

O, muses all, nine in a great long string, 

Settle upon me, teach me how to sing, 

And on thy altars dead shall be the swine, 

One for you each, in all precisely nine. 

There was a wedding in Thessalia’s land, 
When Peleus rez would take a goddess’ hand. 
Vast preparations, gorgeous, had been made, 
Casks of old wine and butts of lemonade, 

Cider and apples, pastry, meats and ale, 

Their friends to gladden and their guests regale. 
The invitations all were duly sent, 

Huge cards, on which enormous sums were spent; 
The monogram “T” on a temple’s dome, 
While just beneath was “ Mrs. P. at Home.” 


The appointed day was come, through all the house 


There was not room to satisfy a mouse. 
Laughing and talking, revelry and mirth, 

Never had held such carnival on earth. 

High dignities of Heaven and earth were there, 
Old Jove himself sat in the loftiest chair. 
Matrons and maids, in dresses nicely wrought, 
Often the kind Minerva’s skill had taught. 
Thetis, the bride, was clad in snowy white, 
Her stockens silken, laced, and very tight. 

Her skirt of down hung scarce below her knees,— 
Excuse the slight allusion if you please,— 
Her bodice was a visionary thing, 

A kind of cord looped with a golden ring, 
Which, O of course, a great protection gave, 
And held each eager eye a hopeless slave. 
Juno, with a sharp eye on Jove, was there, 
And Venus, spite her birth, divinely fair ; 
Minerva, too, her knitting-work in hand, 
Whose deeds and arts embellish every land. 
But why goon? Were every pen a score, 
And every line as many thousand more, 
And every page enough to cover Spain, 

And every drop of ink a shower of rain, 
E’en then, should I attempt to mention all, 
For more material I’d have to call. 

The bridal group before the altar stand, 
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Peleus has lovely Thetis by the hand, 
The Priest is ready to unite the boy, 
Have the first kiss and wish them boundless joy, 


When—Chuck—came something thundering through the crowd, 


Followed by “ What’s up now ?” spoken so loud 
That all more solemn duties were forgotten, 
And every lady, fainting, pressed her cotton. 


“Silence, ye dolts,” says Jove, “give me your ears, 


And in no time I will assuage your fears. 


The trouble’s this. Discord, whose temper’s known, 


Thinks herself slighted because she alone 
Unto these nuptials no invite received, 
And so the huzzy, desperately grieved, 
Into our midst an apple golden flings, 
A gift from her some trouble always brings. 
For whom ’tis meant these words will soon decide, 
It is my wish that it be for the bride. 
The sentence is, ‘'H AdBerd,’ 
Look now, don’t any one grab it though.” 
Thus having spoken, straightway he sat down, 
Himself all smiles, each maiden with a frown. 
Then came Minerva, Venus, Mrs. Jove, 
And for the apple each most earnest strove. 
“ Husband,” says Juno, “ Father,” says Minerve, 
Quoth Venus, ‘‘ No more favors if you swerve,” 
Until the ruler, quite o’ercome by beauty, 
Declared outright he didn’t know his duty. 
So’calling Mercury, he bid him take, 
Quicker than any sheep his tail could shake, 
These beauties three into Mt. Ida’s summit, 
And let them try which could o’er Paris come it. 

Thus he spake, 

And away they flew 

These two plus two, 

O’er fence of rail, 

O’er hill and vale, 

O’er plain and mount, 

O’er rock and fount, 

O’er city and town, 

Up hill and down; 

Until, at last, 
On Ida’s lofty top they took their stand, 
And Merc’ shook Paris warmly by the hand. 
Says he “ My cove, I've got you here a job, 
That may you of your senses wholly rob. 
For you must send to Jove right off by me, 
Which is the prettiest of these ladies three.” 
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Young Paris looked round for a place to skedaddle, 
Which Mere’ soon prevented, in spite of his saddle, 
Which hung ready fixed to slip on his old mule, 
Mercury smashing it up with a three legged stool, 
As he nabbed the old fellow by the seat of his coat, 
And gently his back with his hickory smote, 
“No you don’t,” quoth he quickly, “ you can’t come such games 
Over me: now just look at these beautiful dames. 
Why any one else would but think an honor, 
To let e’en his eyesight a moment rest on her.” 
Thus he coaxed him some time, and at last he cunneiet, 
Although like a good fellow poor Paris pleaded. 
So he sent out the ladies to dress for the trial, 
While he braced up his thoughts from a black looking vial. 
Soon they said they were ready, and under a grove 

Where vines, thickly woven, with dark branches strove 
To bar out the sunlight, there sitting within, 
They circling around him, the judgments begin. 
Juno wore a white rosebud tucked into her ‘hair, 
And the tiniest of slippers,—in fact, I declare 
I can’t say she dressed much, for except what I’ve mentioned, 
There was nothing at all, perhaps as intentioned. 
Minerva was girdled, and wore round her waist 
A garland of purple, in excellent taste, 
While Venus, I’m sorry, but so the tale goes, 
Was bare, from her eyebrows clear down to her toes. 
Paris looked at them each with an air of surprise, 
Making, matter of course, the best use of his eyes. 

Thus he gazed for some time 

With profoundest attention, 

. While not one of the three 

Durst a syllable mention. 

Juno looked toward the ground, 

With her eyebrows contracted, 

While Minerva, little coquetry enacted. 

But Venus, most powerful 

Men’s hearts to decoy, 

Began with her ringlets 

To playfully toy ; 

And she smiled, laughed and giggled, 

Called Paris a brick, 

Aad tickled his ribs 

With an apple-tree stick. 
Then up spoke queenly Juno, the goddess of the gods, 
‘* Bestow on me the apple, and I on you applauds 
Will shower in bounteous measure, and place withiu yonr hand 
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The power of a kingdom, the ruling of a land. 
You'll be as rich as Crvesus, slaves at your feet shall fall, 
Acknowledged lord and master supreme by one and all.” 
“ And I,” quick spoke Minerva, “will give you wisdom great, 
And that you'll sure acknowledge exceeds all power of state. 
You'll be a mighty warrior, whose name the world shall know, 
And even kings and princes shall bow where’er you go.” 
Then too up spoke young Paris, and unto Venus turned, 
“Thou swayer of men’s passions, if I all these have spurned, 
What pray will be your offer, and let it these excel 
As do in hight the heavens the depths of lowest hell.” 
Said Venus, sweetly smiling, ‘‘ What need have you of lands, 
Or wisdom great, or valor, win these by thine own hands. 
T'll give thee what no noble without my aid can gain, 
No vassaled chief or warrior, no pageantry or train. 
I'll give to thee a maiden so beautiful aud fair 
That not an earthly creature can e’er with her compare. 
So gentle, kind, and lowly, so plump, so white, so neat, 
So perfect in her carriage, so matchless in her feet, 
With the prettiest hand and ankle, and eyes so darkly bright 
That they shall fill thy dwelling with heaven’s purest light. 
And thou shalt be her husband, and she shall thee obey. 
Now mayn’t I have the apple, O please do say I may.” 
Quoth Paris, ‘‘Jeminy-mimy, by gad the apple’s yours.” 
And then he falls before her, and earnestly adjures 
That she will surely bring him the beauty of his choice, 
To fill his soul with gladness and that he may rejoice 
In having one to comfort if he be badly hurt, 
A wife to mend his stockings sew a button on his shirt, 
To take away the lonely, when the night winds fiercely howl, 
And the stars shall fear to twinkle, and the moon puts on a scowl. 
Then Venus lightly kissed him and off to Helen flew, 
To claim her spouse for Paris, and make her words come true. 
MOoRAL. 
If wisdom you to man would teach, 
Place woman far beyond his reach, 
Nor like these foolish ladies here, 
Discourse of lore when love is near. 
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‘Dickens and America. 


Tue shout of indignation, which, twenty-five years ago, hailed 
the appearance of “ American Notes for General Circulation,” has 


‘long since died away. A faint echo yet lingers in the dusty 


offices of the scurrilous press, which their author lashed so unspar. 
ingly; but that is all. The Notes are of the past. The gener. 
tion of most of their readers and critics is past. The very features 
they dwell on most are so far modified as to be of the past. Their 
acerbity for some, their deficiency for all, are forgotten. Mr. Dick- 
ens came among us a young man, for whom a few successful books 
had kindled a sudden blaze of reputation. He returns with locks 
tinged in constant and prolific toil, the results of which have made 
his name a Household Word, wherever the English language is 
spoken. 

While thousands are flocking to his readings, and speculation in 
his tickets is a macadamized road to fortune, may it not be well 
for us to examine impartially the charges preferred against him, 
and satisfy ourselvés whether he did maliciously misrepresent the 
land which had received him so cordially? In reviving the old 
discussion, we need not enter it in the arrogant spirit of a contem- 
poraneous article, which began by stating that the author did not 
deign to call on Mr. Dickens, and ended by ascribing that gentle- 
man’s infatuation to his exclusion from our élite. Still less would 
we imitate the panegyrist, who refers us to Mr. Dickens’ descrip- 
tion of Niagara, as a “ remarkable piece of fine writing.” To-day 
we need neither wince at our author’s thrusts, nor apologize for 
his faults. ; 

All that Mr. Dickens has written of America is comprised in his 
Notes, and in seven chapters of Martin Chuzzlewit. The former 
publication has been much the more extensively read, and elabo- 
rately criticised. In regard to the latter, the opinion of the Knick- 
erbocker seems to have prevailed; that the caricature was too 
gross for criticism. 

But after a careful reading of the Notes, and an unbiased peru- 
sal of the most virulent comments upon them, I fail to find a para- 
graph, or a sentence, which indicates a desire to misrepresent 
America. The spirit manifested throughout, seems remarkably 
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candid and indulgent. Few writers have the will, and fewer still 
the power, to touch so gently a prominent and annoying peculiar- 
ity, as does he the intrusiveness of his landlord, in Chap. XIV. 
He seeks to represent everything just as it appeared to him; but 
his tendency seems to be rather to extenuate than exaggerate our 
weaknesses. Only on three points does he betray bitter feeling. 
He felt that he could not protest too vehemently against the scur- 
rilousness of the press, slavery, and tobacco spitting. No degree 
of censure upon the two last of these (then) American features, 
can rouse offence. I refer those who deem his strictures on the 
press too severe, to an article in the Foreign Quarterly Review 
for Oct. 1842. 

Our country at that time presented many other defects, palpa- 
ble to an Englishman. Nor does Mr. Dickens neglect the grasp- 
ing nature of some of our business men, or our national imitation 
of aricient Gascony, any more than our rude traveling accommo- 
dations, our red-hot stoves, and our insufficient public provision 
for cleanliness. But on all such points he is simply the observant 
spectator ; while in several instances he makes a too evident effort 
to grant favorable features sufficient commendation. 

Is his book, then, a faithful exposition of America in 1842? On 
the contrary, I doubt if a book of travel were ever written by an 
able author, which of itself conveys so imperfect an impression. 
That a true narration may give rise to a very false opinion, is 
hardly a paradox. The fact that Washington was a passionate 
man, affects very little our estimate of him; for we know the gen- 
eral nobleness of his character, compared with which, this excep- 
tional weakness sinks into insignificance. But what idea of Wash- 
ington would he have, who only knew of him that he often lost 
his temper, and swore at his servants? So to us, who recognize 
the distinguishing features of our country, these Notes simply pa- 
rade a few minor imperfections, which, if acknowledged, could 
cause us no deeper feeling than vexation. But he who goes to 
American Notes for a description of America, is indeed sadly mis- 
led. Those features which were prominent to Charles Dickens, 
are doubtless accurately and candidly drawn. Unfortunately, 
they would be the prominent features to no other man living. 
When Mr. Dickens crossed the ocean, his admirers eagerly antici- 
pated a work on this much-discussed Republic, from an author of 
such sagacity and penetration. Doubtless many looked for a 
thorough treatise—geographical, historical, and political. The 
VOL, XXXIII. 14 
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least sanguine expected sketches of our prominent men, our pecu- 
liar customs, and our moral and social condition, so that at least a 
broad general view might be afforded to those who knew little 
of us. 

Such expectants were disappointed ; but they had only them- 
selves to blame; for their anticipations were unreasonable. There 
were special causes which rendered such a treatise improbable. 
He came here strictly on business, and his book was a circumstance, 
not the purpose, of his journey. He was lionized to a degree of- 
ten as annoying as unaccustomed. Moreover, none can under- 
stand the social and literary condition of a strange country, with- 
out moving freely in its best society. For such association, Mr. 
Dickens was fitted by neither habit nor taste. But the chief and 
insurmountable obstacle was a peculiarity of his genius, which 
rendered him incapable of taking a general view of anything. 

Mr. Dickens is a caricaturist. His glance is quick, but not com- 
prehensive. He casts his eye upon an object, instantly seizes some 
prominent or ludicrous point, and thereafter sees that alone. Were 
he admitted to the presence of a score of crowned potentates, he 
would flash his eye indifferently over them, till it rested on some- 
thing odd or droll; and were that object a footman or a lapdog, 
it would be the one thing impressed on his memory. His devoting 
more space to a stray pig on Broadway, than to the entire social 
and literary features of America, has many a parallel in his writ- 
ings. Some of his stories resemble a series of tableaux, rather 
than a narrative. 

This peculiarity is especially manifest in his characters. We 
laugh, and weep, and sigh over his human creations, yet where, in 
all his works, have we a real man, woman, or child? Hypocrisy 
appears as Pecksniff; Credulity as Pickwick; Pride as Dombey; 
Benevolence as the Cheerybles; and so on, through the whole list. 
These passions are so naturally portrayed, that they inspire in us 
the necessary sympathy. But the personages never appear in real 
life. They remind us of the Drama, when just emerging from the 
Moral Plays; the characters, invested with ordinary names, but 
still allegorical. 

This concentration upon single features, makes Mr. Dickens a 
constitutional partizan. To nothing which interests him can he see 
two sides; at the first glance he conceives a fixed impréssion, 
and thereafter notes only those peculiarities which strengthen it. 
We see this clearly on comparing his characters with Thackeray’s. 
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The latter’s perception is as keen as Mr. Dicken’s, and his humor 
as constant. But while Dickens is the droll caricaturist, Thacke- 
ray is the conscientious painter. An eminently kind and sympa- 
thetic nature is common to both. But while the latter is every- 
where the Christian gentleman, never blind to our weaknesses, 
though always regarding them with charity; the former divides 
all mankind into two classes, and after impetuously separating the 
sheep from the goats, devotes all his energy to proving his classifi- 
cation correct. In Thackery we find characters which we like, and 
characters which we dislike, but the former are not angelic or the 
latter satanic. He would never have said of any one, as did Dick- 
ens of Pecksniff,—“ Once resolved to try him, I was resolved to 
pursue the trial to the end; but while I was bent on fathoming the 
depth of his duplicity, I made a solemn compact with myself, that 
I would give him credit on the other side for any latent spark of 
goodness, honor, or forbearance—any virtue—that might glimmer 
in him. From first to last, there has been no such thing. Not 
once.” 

This partizanship in Mr. Dickens sometimes descends to positive 
coarseness and brutality. In the same chapter from which the 
above quotation is taken, the author strives to make us pleased ; 
that Mr. Pecksniff, who, with all his eontemptible qualities, is still 
an old man, and defenceless, is wantonly felled to the floor with a 
knotted cane. Even Old Curiosity Shop, the abode of the sweet- 
est and purest of all his creations, is defaced by his final disposal 
of his bad characters. Not to mention the inherent improbability 
that two persons so thoroughly gifted with the metal that rung in 
their names, should be reduced to such extremity, the picture he 
draws of Sampson and Sally Brass, is so coarse as to be disgusting. 
But the driving a stake through the dead body of Quilp, and that, 
when his death was by a Higher Agency than man’s, is a concep- 
tion too savage, too revolting, too antagonistic to the spirit of civ- 
ilization, to admit even of patient censure. 

That the mind which gave us Paul Dombey and Tiny Tim, 
should consider such representations a fit conclusion to a touching 
story, would lead to this hypothesis; that from every Chap. First, 
he grows to consider himself the champion of some of his person- 
ages, and the implacable enemy of others; so that he cannot rep- 
resent the former as too nearly perfect, or the latter as too utterly 
depraved. He would never have suffered Col. Newsome, through 
headstrong vanity, to involve hundreds of families in ruin. He 
could never draw a character, and say of him, in conclusion—* We 
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see flowers of good blooming in foul places, as, in the most splen- 
did and lofty fortunes, flaws of vice and meanness, and stains of 
evil; and knowing how mean the best of us is, let us give a hand of 
charity to Arthur Pendennis, with all his faults and shortcomings, 
who does not claim to be a hero, but only a man and a brother.” 

It is not my purpose, at this time, to discuss the relative merits 
of Thackeray and Dickens, or to inquire how far the additional 
vivacity and vigor, which this partizanship of the latter infuses, 
atone for the actual misrepresentation. I have only sought to 
show the natural bias of Mr. Dickens’ mind toward one alone of 
the two sides which everything proverbially presents. 

From such a mind, we should expect books written with a defi- 
nite purpose, to correct some existing evil, or to introduce or fur- 
ther some enterprize of good. This gives us a clue to the Ameri- 
can portion of Martin Chuzzlewit. No more directly was A 
Christmas Carol written to encourage benevolence at that season, 
or Nicholas Nickleby to eradicate the abuses of Yorkshire schools, 
than Martin Chuzzlewit to discourage emigration to this country. 
I say emigration, and not immigration, for it was not through hos- 


tility to America, but through sympathy for the thousands of his 


countrymen who were being enticed hither with vain anticipations, 
that he was led to palm off exceptional features as a true likeness. 
There unquestionably were Valleys of Eden, which were valleys of 
death to beguiled settlers, And if, with his eye on this fact, Dick- 
ens forgot candor and fairness in enforcing it, this was nothing 
new. Jules Janin, the celebrated French critic, had already de- 
clared of Squeers,—* Mais, juste ciel! si la cent milliéme partie 
d’une pareille horte était possible; s’il était vrai qu’un seul mar- 
chand de chair humaine ainsi bati pit exister de l’autre caté du 
détroit, ce serait le déshonneur d’une nation tout entiére.” And 
he who finds only Mulberry Hawks and Frederic Verisophts among 
the English nobility, may be pardoned for recognizing at the Na- 
tional Hotel, only “Jefferson Brick, Col. Diver, Major Pawkins, 
Gen. Clarke, and Mr. Lafayette Kettle, over and over again.” In- 
deed, it is to be regretted, that, after this, he could not be more 
consistent, than to find “ several” gentlemen of Mr. Bevan’s stamp 
on an insignificant little river steamer. 

I conclude, then, that while American Notes, and Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, so far fail of representing America, that they may be 
said to misrepresent it, this result_is yet consonant with all Mr. 
Dickens’ efforts, and cannot be attributed to prejudice or malevo- 
lence. c. Wi B. 
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The Class of Sixty-Gight. 
Academical. 


As the time draws near when Sixty-Eight will no longer partici- 
pate in College duties, and form a part of our College society, we 
have prepared for the readers of the Lrr., and especially for those 
concerned, the annual Class statistics. And we cannot resist open- 
ing this Article by a quotation of that Professor who lately remark- 
ed, “Sixty-eight is the best Class I have known in College for ten 
years.” Certainly those who compose the Class do not feel like 
denying the assertion, for we find nothing, either in our past his- 
tory nor in the members themselves, to lead us to doubt its truth. 

The Class has comprised, in all, 167 men. By the Freshman 
Catalogues, it nambered 134. During the year, twenty-three left. 
Eighteen entered in Sophomore year, and by Sophomore Catalogue 
it numbered 130. Twenty left, and three entered before the issue 
of the Junior Catalogue, and afterwards two entered and three left, 
making our number in the Senior Catalogue 107. 

The Catalogue shows the following territorial divisions :— 


Freshman. Sophomores. Juniors. Seniors. 
Maine, 
New Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Kentucky, 
Illinois, 
Ohio, 
Tennessee, 
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Missouri, 
Michigan, 
Wisconsin, 
India, 

Chile, S. A., 
Paris, France, 


The average age of the Class, on Presentation day, will be 22 
years, 4 months, 17 days, and therefore the Class birth-day was, 
Feb. 15th, 1846. Our oldest man (G. E.) is 294 years old; our 
youngest, (J. H. W.,) 19 years. The ages, on Presentation 
day, by half years, will be as follows :— 


244 
25 
254 
26 
264 
28 
284 
29 
294 


Aggregate age of those born in ’38, months, 6 days. 
“ “ “ “ 5 “ 


“ “ 
“ “ 
“ 
“ 


19 


2394 years, 6 months, 17 days. 
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1 bornin 1838, 11 born in January, 
3 « «& 39, 4 February, 
*40, 8 March, 

1 « 41, 9 “ April, 

5 “ 6 42, 9 “ “ May, 

6 « 43, 9 June, 

8 “ 66 4 “ 6 July, 
12 “ August, 
14 September, 
23 13 “ October, 
11 “ November, 

December. 
107 107 


Sept. is the favored month. 


51, or nearly half the Class, were born in °46 and °47. A great- 
er number was born in 746, than in any other year. 


Our tallest man is 6 feet 1 inch in hight; our shortest, 4 feet 
4 inches. The total length of the Class is 557 feet 3 inches, and 
the average length 5 feet 24 inches. 

Religious denominations, (not necessarily members,) stand as 
tollows:— Congregational and Presbyterians, 73; Episcopal, 19; 
Methodist, 7; Baptist, 3; Universalist, 1; Lutheran, 1. 


The fellows have nicked one another’s names as follows :—Cap- 
tain, Mike et String, Skinny, Fatty, Deacon, Pope et Oriental Blis- 
ter, Traveller et Lord, Martyr et Latum, Duke of Duzenbury, Dud, 
Sage, Hog, Frog, Jennie et Jane, J. Lip, Bowie, Jack et Politician, 
Ghost et Deacon Blim, Vrick et Chit, Vile, Long Tom et Green- 
land, Crophy, Mophy, Tophy, Woodup, Dominie, Rectus, Baldy et 
Absence, Ham, Satan et Imperial. 

Of idiomatic middles, (ought to be excluded,) we have Good- 
hue, Thaddeus, De Wees, Bunce, Scribner, Marvin, Pitkin, Leach, 
Kinney, Bard Capron, Kirk, Roumage, Higgins, Fenner, Hause, 
Dousman. 

We have 13 Williams, 7 Jameses, 7 Charles, 5 Thomases, and 7 
Johns. We have lost four members by death; Timmerman, Ryan, 
McClelland, and Loomis. 

Hair bedecks various physiognomies in the following various 
methods :— 
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No hair apparent, « 
Mustache and Sides, ie 3 
Feels a Mustache coming, 1 


The following is a correct list of the prizes and honors of the 
course :— 


Prizes. Honors. Total. 
AKE, 30 ~ 38 
¥Y, 22 7 29 
Ade, 17 4 21 
KE, 35 9 44 
AK, 15 6 21 
rN, 31 4 35 
The Class has been divided between Linonia and Brothers as 
follows :— 
Freshmen. Sophomores, Juniors. Seniors. 
Linonians, 63 55 59 55 
Brothers, 69 66 58 50 


The Class furnished seventeen soldiers to the Union Army. 

In boating matters, the Class has always been prominent. We 
had one man on the great 65 crew, who left it before the race, on 
account of sickness. We furnished three men to the crew of °67, 
and will furnish one to the next crew. In the harbor races, we 
have generally furnished a majority of men. 

We excelled the Classes above us in Base Ball, but the Ball fever 
has subsided during the past year. 

We entered Rushes with great spirit, and lost more men by 
them than any Class in College. Our initiation of the Freshmen into 
KE and AK, were most enthusiastic entertainments, not likely 
again to be equaled in their specific peculiarities. 

We are aware that these statistics are not as full as they might 
be made, but hope the correctness of the facts afforded, will “— 
up for the deficiency. 


* This has no reference to heirs apparent. 
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Bemorabilia Palensia. 


The Gymnasium Exhibitions. 


This very successful entertainment took place in the Gymnasium, on the eve- 
nings of March 16th and 19th. The performance was certainly quite wonderful, 
when tke short period given to practice is considered. Many, too many for spe- 
cial notice, quite distinguished themselves. The proceeds, amounting to some 
$300, went to the Yale Navy. 


An Acknowledgement. 


The thanks of the Board are due to Mr. Cuas. R. Coan, for very many kind- 
nesses received during the year. Mr. Coan’s Insurance Office is at 247 Chapel st., 
and we can recommend him to all desiring information on this question of growing 
interest. 


Beethoven. 


This Society gave one of their finest Concerts in Music Hall on Monday evening 
the 22d inst., toa large and appreciative audience. The performance was, in 
many respects, new, and the hearty encores showed, that the fellows can sing 
The proceeds, amounting to some $100, went to the Navy. The Navy ought to 
be in a pretty healthy financial condition. The Beethoven Society was offered 
$500 to sing in Steinway Hall, N. Y., but the Faculty would not permit them to 


go. 
Wanted. 


No. 8, Vol. 31, and No. 2, Vol. 33, of the Lrr. Cash will be paid for copies of 
these numbers at the College Book Store. 


For Sale. 


A complete file of the Lrrs. since Oct., 1865; i. e., Vols. 31, 32, 33. Apply to 
the Editors. 


Junior Exhibition. 


The Class of '69 very wisely voted to have the exercises of their Exhibition 
confined to the afternoon, with the Promenade Concert in the evening. As they 
could not obtain a Church, the Exercises took place in the College Chapel, on the 
afternoon of April 1st. The Chapel was filled with the usual stylish audience, 
and every one had cause to believe, that the new arrangement was a most excel- 
lent one. 


We append the Programme :— 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


1. Music: Overture. 

2. Latin Oration, ‘‘ De satirarum scriptoribus Romanis,” by Bernadotte Perrin, 
New Britain. 

3. Oration, ‘Wm. H. Seward,” by Edward Augustus Coy, Sandusky, O. 

4. Oration. “Thackeray,” by Charles William Bardeen, Fitchburg, Mass. 

5. Music. 

6. Oration. “The Poetry of Keats.” by Theodore F. Welch, Gowanda, N. Y. 

7. Oration, ‘The Battle of Tours,” by William Hunter Workman, Worcester, 
Mass. 

8. Dissertation, ‘The Armada,” by Adrian Van Sinderen Lindsley, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

9. Music. 

10. Oration, ‘‘ Antagonism Essential to Success,” by Charles Theodor Weitzel, 
Hartford. 

11. Oration, ‘The Mudsills of Society,” by John Beach Isham, New Haven. 

12. Oration, “‘ Daniel Webster,” by Frank Russell Childs, East Hartford. 

13. Music. 

14. Oration, “‘ The Statesmanship of Revolutions,” by Stuart Phelps, Andover, 
Mass. 

15. Oration, “ Richelieu,” by Henry Clay Missimer, Pottstown, Pa. 

16. Music. 

17. Dissertation, ‘‘The Defeat at Kolin,” by Aaron Smith Thomas, Wickford, 
R.1. 

18. Philosophical Oration, ‘‘ The Arabic Learning in Spain,” by Arthur Shirley, 
New York City. 

19. Music. 

20. Philosophical Oration, ‘‘ Milton’s Free Commonwealth,” by Edward Payson 
Wilder, Kolapoor, India. 
21. Music. 


Promenade Concert. 


This Concert, given by Dodworth’s Band, on the evening of April 1st, was a 
great success. Not so well attended as the Spoon Ball will be, of course, but the 
dresses were stylish, the music superb, and the ladies—O dear! and what more 
was necessary. We have heard that Lent has seriously affected some of the most 
desirable partners. Admonitions are too serious a matter now-a-days to allow of 
any church irregularities. 


Book Notices. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST. March. T. H. Pease. Thisis a very interesting 
No. of this excellent Magazine. Among other Articles, it contains the essay on 


the Geological Distribution of Animals, by Mr. Sidney I. Smith, that received the 
Berzelius Prize last year. 


In THE A TALE OF MECKLENBURG Lire. By Fritz Reuter. Trans- 
lated from the Platt Deutsch, by Chas. L. Lewes. Leypoldt & Holt: New York. 
Notice in next issue. 
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Gvitor's Table. 


UntvoKy chance, unhappy lot! Why dids’t thou turn to me a frigid shoulder, 
why dids’t thou leave my fortune in the lurch? But from the unlucky hat I must, 
through thee, draw forth the number which compels me now, while the sun shines, 
and the birds and Juniors sing without, and Hamilton and Lieber discourse within, 
compels me now to scribble-out pages of truth, while I would delight to be pour- 
ing forth volumes of ease-producing smoke. But such is the lot of man To-day 
he puts forth the tough foliage of expectation, to-morrow flowers into a nosegay, 
and then comes a cold snap, a death-producing snap, and while he imagines, good 
easy-hearted soul, his honotary degrees are coming to a head, snaps off his blos- 
som, and then he growls as Ido. I charge thee, Aquarius, sling away ambition. 
Seek not Collegiate honors, for printers dun letters, hiding beneath smooth white 
envelopes, bring more of cares than wars and women have. Had ye, subscribers, 
but loved the Lir. with 4 the zeal ye loved your biliards, ye would not now have left 
us unclad to our enemies. 

The Senior Class has almost run its race, and while we rejoice in the bright re- 
turn of spring, there is, too, a feeling of sorrow and sadness mingled with our joy, 
for it reminds us of that day in June, when a long good-by will break our ranks 
forever. Different men are affected differently by a Class-day parting. Those 
whom bright eyes, and ruby, loving, (I believe those are the proper adjectives,) 
lips await, shed a momentary tear, and then haste to gird themselves with newer 
bonds of union. The man who goes through College with a kind of inward mo- 
tion, imperceptible to those without, shakes your hand on Class-day, as he would 
shake the handle of a pump, and goes away to await the next sunrise. But those 
who know in reality what the true pleasures of a College life are, who have no 
hampering cares of affected affection in the future, who look upon the passing 
away of College life as a long measure told off from the cord of worldly happi- 
ness, who have in prospect another bachelor existence, another room hung with 
lop-sided pictures, another pipe as a companion, another table as a foot-stool, they 
can feel what it is to be torn from friends whose worth time has proved, and whose 
loss they feel will never be supplid. 

For College friendship, when once proved true, is as holy an alliance as it is base 
when cloaked with hypocricy. 

The studies of our College are most admirably suited to the years in which they 
come. The Freshman Greek and Euclid, the Sophomore Mathematics, the easy 
hardness of the Junior course, all leave impressions on our memory, commensurate 
with the years themselves. And then our Senior year! Who will not look back 
upon its work as a fitting conclusion to such a course. The heavy thoughts of 
Stewart and Hamilton, the practical teachings of Perry and Lieber, and the wond- 
ers of Geology,—learned from the kind lips of Prof. Porter, from a President» 
whom none can know without respecting, and from Prof. Dana, whose patience 
only ceases to be wonderful, when compared with the science he teaches, all must 
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be remembered with pleasure by us all. Some have been difficult, some obscure, 
some, perhaps, not entirely interesting. But tbey have all introduced us into new 
spheres, for which our previous training had only prepared us, and we go forth 
with a foundation for the future, such as no other College in the country could af- 
ford us. 

We close this last Table of our course with a dish from our new possession, 
Walrussia. It was received by submarine cabal over the Rocky Mountains, at 
great expense, and clears up several points which have long been in dispute among 
the savans of the age. 


STICKINTHEMUD, WALRUSSIA, 
March 29th, 1868. 
Lit. 


The feelings which perambulate my bosom as for the first time, I take my 
feathery pen within my digits, (steel pens are not as yet imported here,) and indite 
the initiatory syllables of my Borealitic correspondence from this newly-become- 
important-standpoint-of-civilization, may better be comprised with the sensitive 
cognitions of imagination, than shown by the more cumbrous and hyper-ineffectual 
medium of written communication. For I may question, in the dispassionate lan- 
guage of one who left the realms of mundane peregrination in periods far distant from 
our present existence, “‘ What goI out with the idea of seeing which?” Now, in 
proposing to myself and the readers of the Lir. the aforesaid inquiry, I deprive 
myself of much unselfish enjoyment, and remove from the aforesaid readers, infor- 
mation which, however unimportant and uninteresting I may consider it, would, as 
I am well assured, be to each and every one of them a banquet of reason, and a 
gushing forth of soul. Not to deal farther in dubious and so-to-be-called-without- 
danger-of-misunderstanding unselfsatisfying sentimentalities, I will remark, that I 
refer to the impossibility of my dwelling on my journey to this land; my pilgrim- 
age to the sea; I say to the sea, with full cognition of my defined intention, for is 
not Walrussia the land of Se-ward? All my jonrney must be silent, all my long 
and weary journey, all my journey fraught with pleasure, and with spondulicks 
accomplished, journey over hill and valley, and across the Rocky Mountains, to the 
land of Californy, land of gold and Chinese Coolies, land of trees, with trunks 
enormous, and of lodes that load the owner with a very onerous burden. I must 
tell you not of codfish, sporting in the briny water, nor of seals, fresh fish devouring, 
nor of white bears eating honey, article of bees the product. Nor of squaws, with 
eyes so shining, and with locks so black and greasy, and with hands to water 
strangers, and with tongues that know no English; yet who love such wild ad- 
ventures, love the injin and the Buffalo, love the rainbow in the valley, and the 
steak of deer so tender, and the warming glass of whiskey, and the cocktail in the 
morning; go yourselves and learn the lesson; go, and don’t seek to extricate for- 
bidden knowledge, from one whose services are devoted to a land from whose 
bourne no frozen traveler returns. Allow me, without seeming to insist too strong- 
ly, to remark, go. I may be pardoned for premising, that I came from San Fran- 
cisco by steamer. This is a very convenient method of locomotion, and one I 
should by all means recommend to future excursionists and Bohemians; for, since 
the steamer goes and returns only once in two years, its trips may be depended on 
witha degree of certainty, which is not apt to be confused with over-sanguinity. 
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Our arrival at this port was hailed with more enthusiasm, by the inhabitant, than 
the frequently returning periodicity of its return would seem to render unprovo- 
cative of surprise. While we were but a speck on the briny fluid, which affords 
lodgings to so many of the piscatorial tribe, and our smoke-stack alone told of an 
event which futurity might be said still to contain within the realms of her presci- 
ence, our approaching was marked, and the inhabitant proceeded to make prepara- 
tions for the event. I may remark here, without risk of falling into a fault of anti- 
cipation, that the arrival of the boat is always called the event, and its departure 
spoken of as ship-day. As we drew near the shore, the inhabitant greeted us with 
a prolonged roar, which died away in echoes bounding from the cliffs, and sliding 
off the glistening ice, till they were melted in the sea. Our dock was an immense 
iceberg, to which we were moored, by bringing the vessel close to its side, and 
pouring a pail of water overboard, which at once cemented us with a frozen chain. 

I might continue to illustrate the successive periods of my progress from the 
vessel, my reception at the hotel, etc., etc., but science claims me for her own, and 
to her demands I yield. My observations have extended into many branches, and, 
although I have been troubled with severe peritereal inflammation of the autopsy 
of the cardial process, accompanied with hypetrophy of the bifurcation of the aor- 
ta, I still hope to have added my mite to the lore of Kepler and Confuscius. I 
have discovered that, in these Northern latitudes, the diurnal precession of the so- 
lar equinox deintegrates laterally, in the proportion of twice the codrdinate, mul- 
tiplied by the abscissa. The question was asked me by a deceased scholar a few 
days since, as to when the sun approximated in similarity to a Ballét girl.- By 
taking the bearings, and by the aid of calculus, I proved that the similarity existed 
when he exposed his lower limb. 

It has long been believed by Walrussian metaphysicians, that the mind is a cal- 
careous conglomeration of generative analyses, dependent upon the ossification of 
the occipital marrow, for its denotative cognitions. The fallacy of this considera- 
tion consists in an-unequal representation of the Normological science of cognition, 
and, as Descartes has plainly shown, an assumption of connection, based upon an 
unfair amount of delutition. I hope, in my next, to give you still further indication 
of progression, but as the operator here unlike, the instrument on which he operates, 
has not received a sufficient training in political economy to enable him to become 
a believer in the noble art of giving tick, I shall have to close through want of far- 
ther funds. 


Greasily yours, 


Way Lom. 
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EDITORS’ FAREWELL. 


AwnortHeEr volume of Lrts is ready to be placed upon the shelves 
of the Library. It is certainly with a feeling of pleasure that the 
Board can look upon TH1RTY-TWo companion volumes, as they place 
their newest issue by their side. The benefit of the Lrr. may be - 
unequally divided between readers and editors; but surely if you, 
reader, have felt one half the pleasure in perusing, that we have in 
writing and compiling, our labor has not been wholly in vain. 

The Lit. is the offspring of the student in College; not weighty 
with intellect, shining with talent, nor gilded with perfection, but 
surely bright with endeavor, and, we hope, not entirely free of 
promise for the future. It now goes into new and able hands, and 
we bid it farewell, only hoping that another thirty-three years may 
see its volumes doubled, its size trebled, its subscriptions quadru- 
pled, and its worth increased an hundred fold. 

R. W. AYRES, 

J. LEWIS, 

W. A. LINN, 

W. A. McKINNEY, 
A. P. TINKER. 
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